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is never a word about Barrow. I consider that he was looking up their theorems to show how much superior his method was to any of theirs.
It is to be observed that not even in this manuscript is there any mention of logarithms, exponentials, or trigonometrical ratios. We shall see later that Leibniz is reduced to obtaining the integral of (a2 + x2)1/2 by reference to a figure and its quadrature; that is to say, he is apparently unable to perform the integration analytically. It therefore follows that, if he got a great deal from Barrow, he was unable to understand the Lect. XII, App. I of the Lectiones Geometricae.
The final conclusion that I personally have come to, after completing this examination of the manuscripts of Leibniz, as far as they are given by Gerhardt is this:
As far as the actual invention of the calculus as he understood the term is concerned, Leibniz received no help from Newton or Barrow; but for the ideas which underlay it, he obtained from Barrow a very great deal more than he acknowledged, and a very great deal less than he would like to have got, or in fact would have got if only he had been more fond of the geometry that he disliked. For, although the Leibnizian calculus was at the time of this essay far superior to that of Barrow on the question of useful application, it was far inferior in the matter of completeness.
(No date.)
Elementa calculi novi pro differentiis et summis, tangentibus et quadraturis, maximis et minimis, dimensionibus linearum, superficierum, solidorum, aliisque communem calculum trans-cendentibus.
[The elements of the new calculus for differences and sums, tangents and quadratures, maxima and minima, dimensions of lines, surfaces, and solids, and for other things that transcend other means of calculation.]